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@¥2F a policy of peace clearly answers to the teachings of the gospel ; 
J if it is presented to us as preparing the last stage in the progress 

of human fellowship; if it is more likely, even at the present time, 
to establish justice than war, what can we do to advance it? 

We can avoid and discourage all language in regard to other 
nations which is in any way inconsistent with the respect due to their 
position. 

We can endeavor to understand their feelings, difficulties, tempta- 
tions, and not to measure them even unconsciously by the standard 
established for us by our traditions and beliefs. 

We can adopt as a rule for our own temper the memorable clause in 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians, which bound the contracting parties not 
to believe evil reports of one another. 

We can labor with patient and resolute effort to gain judicial impar- 
tiality, if we are required to act as judges in our own cause where arbi- 
tration is inadmissable. 

We can keep our eyes steadily fixed upon the goal of our faith, and 
move towards it, in quietness and confidence, whenever the way is 


opened. 





Brooke Foss Westrcort. 
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ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 





Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the | 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds | 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in | 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOUNDED IN 1834. 


Fresh and Progressive. 








Devoted to the promotion of Peace between | 
Nations, Classes and Individuals. 


Contains the Newest Information in the Field 
of Internationalism. 


Subscription Price, One Dollar a Year. 
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Single Numbers, Ten Cents. 


Address all communications to 
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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, | 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Akt. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire coutrol of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 


| to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them, 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 


| the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 


al any regular meeting. 
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The Encouragements of the Year. 

The year now closing has tested the faith and the 
loyalty of the friends of peace. In many respects 
it has been a year of discouragements. The Far- 
Eastern question has been distressingly unsettled, 
and war in the Orient has constantly threatened. 
Great Britain has just ended one of the bloodiest of 
her campaigns against native races on her colonial 
borders. She has been on the verge of hostilities 
with her great neighbor France, the navies of both 
countries having been hastily rushed into prepara- 
tion for war. France and Germany have shown 
little signs of reconciliation over the question which 
has for nearly thirty years separated them, and their 
preparations for war have been maintained with the 
utmost tension. Great Britain has increased both 
her navy and her army budgets, and her imperious- 
ness in all quarters of the globe has never been 
more pronounced nor the irritation against her 


greater. If Russia has had a change of heart, which 
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many hope, the effect on her international conduct 
has not yet had time to appear. More disappointing 
to the friends of peace than any of these things—for 
these were all more or less expected—has been the 
war between the United States and Spain, with the 
threatening complications which have grown out of 
it, and the extension of American militarism already 
surely following it. 

With all these movements of the war spirit and 
so much actual war before them, it has not been 
easy for the advocates of peace to find encourage- 
ment, except in the consciousness of the rightness of 
their cause and the consequent certainty of its ulti- 
mate future triumph. Not a few whose attachment 
to the cause has depended almost entirely on the 
outward evidences of its prosperity have become 
hopeless and decided that peace effort, in the pres- 
ent condition of the world, is wasted. They have 
either ‘‘fallen away ” and gone with the multitude to 
glorify war or the seed of peace within them has 
been ‘‘choked and become unfruitful.” 

But to those who look deeply into the movement of 
events the year has offered some strong encourage- 
ments. Many have encouraged themselves that the 
war of this country with Spain over Cuba, and the 
war of Anglo-Egypt with the Dervishes, wiil either 
work directly, or be overruled, for the promotion of 
peace. But this is not the encouragement of which 
we sperk. Whatever peace is won in one quarter 
by war is very apt to be offset or more than coun- 
terbalanced by strife and conflict in another unless 
the movements engendered by war are counteracted 
by other influences. 

The chief encouragement of the year has been the 
fact that the opponents of war throughout the civil- 
ized world have been more numerous and more 
decided and more outspoken than ever before since 
civilization began to have aname. The peace asso- 
ciations, now numbering more than four hundred 
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and forming a coherent codperating body in all the 
civilized nations, huve entered a strong and virtually 
unanimous protest for peace at every point where war 
has occurred or threatened to occur during the year. 
Outside of their ranks the same protest has been 
entered by a large number of men and women whose 
convictions in many cases are quite as radical as 
those of the members of the peace organizations. 
Beyond these is a still larger number who have only 
given their voice for war with the greatest reluct- 
ance, and whose support of actual war has been of 
the most perfunctory kind. Looking at matters in 
the large, this fund of anti-war sentiment is of the 
utmost significance. It has not been extended 
enough and strong enough to prevent outbreaks of 
hostilities, but it has proved its vitality and staying 
and growing power in the face of most unlooked for 
obstacles. The world has heard its voice and felt 
its touch in the very midst of the noise and confu- 
sion of the clash of arms. As matter of encourage- 
ment we place above all other considerations this 
clear fact of anti-war public sentiment, of which 
unnumbered evidences might be brought from the 
press, from the pulpit, from the school, from the 
jurist’s office, from the business world, from the 
literary circle. The faith of the opponents of war 
rests upon this well-grounded growing sentiment, 
conforming itself to right and truth, and not upon 
the present changing phases of international politics 
which are, as at present directed, certain to be almost 
as disappointing one day as they were encouraging 
the day before. 

But this rapidly growing peace sentiment has got 
beyond the private rostrum. It has actually uttered 
its voice in practical international politics in a 
way hitherto unknown. Two events of the year 
will be forever recorded as among the greatest in the 
annals of human progress. While the fleets and 
armies of the United States and Spain were prepar- 
ing to meet each other in the old barbarous way of 
brutal violence, Italy and the Argentine Republic 
were quietly negotiating a general treaty of arbitra- 
3efore the Spanish-American War closed, 
this treaty was completed and ratified. It is now 
in force, the first of its kind ever made. Itisa 
better treaty than that drawn hy Pauncefote and 
Olney, as will be seen by examining its provisions. 
We Americans, who sold our birthright and dis- 
graced ourselyes by rejecting the Olney-Pauncefote 
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treaty, have been too busy with shedding blood and 
noisily boasting of the ** glory” of our ‘*humanita- 
rian”—imperialistic war, even to know what Italy 
and Argentina were doing. Not one American in a 
hundred thousand knows that such a treaty has been 
made, though America is the mother of Arbitration. 
But the deed has been done,—a deed of the new civil- 
ization whose glory will eclipse forever the ‘‘glory” 
of the ‘‘humanitarian” war of the United States. 

To the other encouraging event of the year, more 
than usual space is given in this issue of the aDvo- 
CATE, in other columns. While General Kitchener 
was leading his forces up the Nile, to slaughter, 
with modern ‘‘Chritianized” implements of war, a 
whole army of Dervish ‘‘fiends,” who were trying 
with old-fashioned weapons to defend what they 
believed to be their rights, the Czar of Russia was 
dictating his great manifesto, inviting all the nations 
to send representatives to a conference on the re- 
duction of armaments. What shall be said of the 
bloody ‘‘glory” of Kitchener, over whom England 
has been going wild, as compared with that of 
Nicholas II., who has made himself, as events since 
the 24th of August have proved, the interpreter of 
this mighty, widely developed anti-war sentiment of 
which we have been speaking! If the wars and 
rumors of war of which the year has bcen so full 
have been discouraging, the peace and rumors of 
peace which have forced themselves into notice in 
spite of the noise of battle and the strained prepa- 
rations for battle, are full of encouragement. 

War with its ‘‘glory” is passing. Not even the 
United States can succeed in maintaining its respecta- 
bility, however large a navy orarmy she may imagine 
herself into the necessity of building. Ifthe immediate 
future of our own beloved country is somewhat un- 
certain and the war clouds hang dark everywhere, 
the year closes with a real sunburst of hope for the 
wider humanity, which is greater than any country. 
We are a year nearer, in every sense, to the begin- 
ning of the reign of universal peace, and both truth 
and hope encourage us to cheerful and unremitting 
effort. In a few days we shall all be reading and 
thinking again of the great Christmas Message, 
‘©Qn Earth Peace, Goodwill to Men.” There is 
much, very much more peace on earth and goodwill 
among men than there was on that night when these 
words of promise were first uttered. And yet more 
is just before us. 
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A Vulgar, Commonplace Empire. 


The most significant utterance of the past month 
on the Philippine question was that of Senator Hoar 
at Worcester, Mass., on the first of November. It 
has had the effect of arousing and strengthening the 
anti-annexation sentiment throughout the nation as 
nothing else has done. The nature of the problem 
confronting the country and the danger of a false 
and un-American solution of it were stated by Mr. 
Hoar in a most instructive and impressive way. 

As to the danger confronting the country, as the 
result of the war with Spain, he said: ‘In my 
opinion, we are in a great danger—greater danger 
than we have encountered since the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth, save only the danger that the slave- 
holding rebellion might succeed. The danger is 
that we are to be transformed from a_ republic 
founded on the Declaration of Independence, guided 
by the counsels of Washington,—the hope of the 
poor, the refuge of the oppressed—into a vulgar, 
commonplace empire founded upon physical force, 
controlling subject races and vassal states, in which 
inevitably one class must forever rule and other 
classes must forever obey.” 

It is perfectly clear that there are but the two 
alternatives, here so forcefully stated by Senator 
Hoar, between which to make a choice. If the 
Philippines, in their present condition, are annexed, 
the policy of subjection and government by physical 
force follows inevitably. No advocate of annexation 
would think of allowing the Philippines to come in 
on an equality with any home state or territory, 
with universal suffrage. No American, loving his 
country and loviag human’ ty, ought to hesitate an 
instant as to the choice he will make—a republic, 
with equal political rights, enlightening and lifting 
the world by its great example, or **a vulgar, com- 
monplace empire founded upon physical force.” 
The method of subjection and force toward the 
Philippines and other islands may appeal to the 
ambitious, to those who exalt self at the expense of 
others, to those who want a quick, short-cut method 
of reaching ‘‘destiny’—whatever that vague word 
may mean,—it may appeal to those who believe that 
commerce and civilization and even religion can be 
really promoted by the sword and repression, to 
those who forget that civilization and commerce and 
destiny are not leaped into but grow,-—but it cannot 
— with the least fascination to any man with the 

val American spirit in him. 

Senator Hoar is not dazzled by the example of 
Englard. Her colonial policy is founded, as Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out, on inequality. ‘*Our institu- 
tions are founded on the doctrine of equality.” If 
we are to outstrip her in national power, we must 
follow our own path, not hers. Carrying this 
thought further, he might have added, if we are to 
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surpass her in the uplifting of humanity—and 
herein has always lain the chief glory of our coun- 
try—doubly is it true that we must stick to our 
own path. No one who really knows the vast and 
growing expensiveness, the everlasting entangle- 
ments, ‘the ceaseless irritativ eness, the crying blood- 
guiltiness of England’s colonial policy, the dangers 
besetting her in all quarters, so that Lord Salisbury 
in his latest utterance declares that she cannot re- 
lax, even for the sake of the Czar’s appeal, one iota 
of her military and naval preparations,—no one who 
really understands all this will, if true to his country 
and its great history, want this nation to abandon 
in the smallest measure the pacific principles and 
methods which, in the short space of a hundred 
years, have, in spite of weaknesses and errors, 
carried her swiftly to the very top of national great- 
ness and influence in the world. 

‘“‘The highest service the American people can 
render to mankind and to liberty is to preserve 
unstained and unchanged the republic as it came to 
us from the fathers. It is by example and not by 
our guns or by bayonets that the great work of 
America for humanity is to be accomplished.” 

That is an utterance worthy of an American Sen- 
ator. It is fullof moral insight and of the highest 
order of patriotism. 

Senator Hoar denies zn foto the so-called right to 
‘‘buy and sell peoples, men, women and children, 
like sheep.” ‘*Whoever heard of such a doctrine 
on the soil of America?’ Another denial of his 
spee~’ deserves special regard. He is, strange to 
say, ‘most the only public man in the nation who 
has a__lared unqualifiedly that there is no such 
thing “s a right of conquest. ‘‘For one,” he says, 
sof deny this alleged right of conquest. Human 
beings,—men, women, children, peoples,—are not 
to be won as spoils of war or prizes in battle. Such 
a doctrine finds a place in the ancient and barbarous 
laws of war. But it has no place under the Ameri- 
san Constitution. It has no place where the Dec- 
laration of Independence is a living reality. It has 
no place in the code of morals of the people of the 
United States.” 

It is one of the most startling phases of the popu- 
lar blindness now affecting the people so widely, 
that right of possession by conquest is assumed with- 
out question by so many. We hear on every hand, 
‘*They are ours by the right of conquest.” How can 
the nation fail to become ‘a v ulgar, commonplace em- 
pire founded upon physical force, ” when citizens, pub- 
lic and private, so far forget themselves us not even 
to question the old vulgar, commonplace allegation 
that ** might makes right”! It is cause of serious 
alarm that it should be found necessary for a distin- 
guished Senator to publicly state a principle of 
Christianity and of American morals which the least 
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citizen of the republic ought to hold as dear as ‘‘the 
apple of the eye.” 

What, then, is to be done with the Philippines? 
Senator Hoar does not favor turning them back to 
Spain. Give them, he says, a chance to govern 
themselves. Give them support, countenance, as- 
sistance in working out their own destiny. They 
are too far away from us and too unlike us to be 
made a part of us. But we may help them to help 
themselves. We may even, if necessary, call other 
civilized and Christian nations into our counsel and 
invite their cadperation. With this view the people 
of the nation, when they think, will certainly be 
largely in accord. It is to be hoped that the Senate 
also, in whose hands the fateful subject will soon 
rest, will see it in this light. 

Senator Hoar believes that annexation, with the 
entanglements which it will necessarily bring, in the 
struggle and scufile for power in the East, will in- 
evitubly result in the necessity of maintaining a 
navy perhaps fen times as great as at the present 
time, and an army of hundrevs of U:ousands in num- 
ber; that it will require a trained governing class, or 
caste, for the East; that it will necessitate tuking 
the war power out of the hands of Congress and 
centralizing it in the President; that it will increase 
many fold the naticnal debt and make the national 
tuxgatherer the most frequent and the best known 
Visitunt to every American house. These things, he 
says, are all involved in ** this wild and impassioned 
ery for empire.” He ‘‘disbelieves and hates the no- 
tion that the American people are to submit to such 
a transformation.” The ‘flag does not stand for 
trade and dominion, but for manhood and self-gov- 
ernment.” ‘* The doctrines of the Declaration of 
Independence are eternal verities, not the makeshifts 
of a generation.” 

Uniess the American people accept this lotty inter- 
pretation of American political principle and duty 
and act in accordance with it, in this hour of gigantic 
temptation, if, abandoning the foundations on which 
the national structure has been builded, they are led 
on by the ‘*wild and impassioned cry for empire,” 
the leadership of America in civilization is gone. 
She will have no second opportunity. The best 
that will remain for her will be to struggle slowly 
and painfully up again with the powers tounded on 
physical force, to whose level of ambition and greed 
and bloody strife she will have sunk herself. 


A Great Loss. 


One of the greatest losses occasioned by the war 
with Spain has been that which the country has met 
with in the death of George E. Waring, Jr., of New 
York. For his death may fairly be set down to the 
account of the war. The circumstances are known 
to the whole country. Col. Waring was not in the 
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war. He was, in fact, like so many other intelligent 
and judicious people, opposed from the start to the 
whole business. But when he was asked by Presi- 
dent McKinley to go to Havana as a special Sanitary 
Commissioner to report on the health conditioas 
there, he undertook the duty with readiness and 
devotion. When he came back, after six weeks of 
careful investigation, with his report practically com- 
pleted, he was stricken down with yellow fever and 
died after a few days of sickness. 

The whole country has felt the loss greatly. Mr. 
Waring was the furemost sanitary expert of the 
nation, and his experience and judgment were being 
more and more drawn upon from all parts of the 
land. The story of his turning New York City from 
one of the filthiest cities in the world into one of the 
cleanest reads more like romance than reality. At 
the request of the Business Committee, he told this 
story, or the part of it relating to the settlement of 
disputes among the workmen, at the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference in June last, and he was often 
called upon to tell it in other places, which he always 
did in a modest, simple and yet marvellously im- 
pressive way. It might seem extravagant to say 
that Col. Waring, if he had lived, would have been 
worth more to the nation in the ten years or so of 
active service which might reasonably bave been ex- 
pected of him than the entire Philippine islands, if 
annexed, will be worth in any way in a hundred 
years. But it would be difficult to show in what 
respect this seemingly extravagant assertion would 
be false. 

Colonel Waring’s work was to save life and not to 
kill. He took great pleasure in it. He did it intel- 
ligently , devotedly and with an executive efliciency 
rarely known. Though his death has come unex- 
pectedly and prematurely, there is this to rejoice in, 
that his work was so well done that the memory and 
the influence of it will never perish out of the nation. 
We shall always be a cleaner and healthier people 
because of him. We do not see why his last service 
is not to be set down as one of the truest and highest 
hervism, though there has been little noisy display 
over it as compared with that gotten up in many 
places in recognition of those whose deeds were 
bloody and destructive. 

Colonel Waring presided, it will be remembered, 
at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference in June last. 
Though he had been at one time a soldier and was 
not a radical peace man, yet his opinion was strong 
thut war is needless and ought to be done away, by 
the substitution in its place of rational, peaceful 
methods of adjusting disputes. In one of the brief 
speeches which he made at the Conference occur 
these words : 

‘*Tam not yet an old man. I was ‘ brought up,’ 
as We say in my country, in a village in Connecticut, 


a perfectly simple, law-abiding, rural community. 
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There was not a boy of the age of fourteen or fifteen 
in that town who did not either discuss with his 
friends or feel under his jacket the personal bearings 
of the questions, ‘ What should I do if I should ever 
be challenged to fight a duel?’ ‘If anybody called 
you a liar, would you challenge him?’ It was a 
fundamental idea which, I think, was at that time 
implanted in the minds of all boys. They felt that 
they could not get out of the moral obligation to 
fight a duel, if they were called liar or coward. Now, 
what has become of all that sentiment, not only in 
Connecticut, but throughout the country, even in 
Memphis ? It has all gone, gone in the direction 
in which we believe that the idea will go that all 
troubles between nations must be settled by murder.” 


The Suffering Doukhobortsi. 


We call attention to the circular letter printed on 
another page and signed by William Dean Howells, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Rev. George Dana Board- 
man and others, asking for funds in behalf of the 
persecuted Doukhobortsi in Russia. Some time ago 
our columns contained an extended account of the 
sufferings and hardships inflicted upon the Doukho- 
bortsi,—a Christian, peaceable, industrious people — 
because of their unwillingness to do military service. 
Since that time the Russian government has con- 
sented to allow them to emigrate from the country 
at their own expense. 

The friends of peace in England, especially the 
members of the Society of Friends, have interested 
themselves in the matter and have subscribed large 
sums of money to assist the Doukhobortsi in emi- 
grating. A considerable body of the sufferers have 
already reached Cyprus where their support has 
been provided for, as required by the English 
government, till the year 1900. But several thou- 
sand of them still remain in Russia. They can do 
nothing for themselves. Two or three years ago 
their homes were broken up. They were banished 
from their native province, and carried into the 
region of the Caucasus, where it was hoped by the 
Russian officials that they might be forced to give 
up their Christian belief that war and military service 
of every kind is wrong. But in spite of distress and 
imprisonment and exile they have remained faithful, 
and knowledge of what they are enduring for con- 
science’ sake has gradually made its way throughout 
the civilized world. A tew of them are living in 
exile in England and are doing all in their power 
to secure reliet for their suffering brethren. Those 
who have attempted to enable them to get out of 
Russia hope to get funds enough immediately to 
bring those who still remain to Cyprus. The pur- 
pose is fioally to bring as many of them as possible 
to the United States and Canada and locate them in 
some of the more thinly settled districts of the West, 
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where, after being started, they will be amply able 
to take care of themselves. A generous response to 
the Committee’s call for funds ought to be immedi- 
ately made. The rigors of the Russian winter have 
already set in, and there must be great suffering, as 
during the past two winters, unless help reaches 
them without delay. 

We understand that a movement is en foot to try 
to secure from the Czar a decree of clemency for 
these people. He has probably known very little 
about them. When their condition comes to be fully 
known to him, it seems impossible that the author 
of the recent peace manifesto, which has given so 
much hope to the world, should refuse to revoke all 
decrees against these good citizens and allow them 
to remain in their own country and pursue their 
callings in peace. 





The Peace Treaty. 


The Commissioners at Paris have practically fin- 
ished their work. Spain has agreed, under a solemn 
protest against the course forced upon her, to give 
up the sovereignty ot the Philippines, and to accept 
for ‘‘improvements’’ in the islands the sum of 
twenty million dollars. Cuba and Porto Rico she 
had already surrendered, in the protocol, aad also 
an island in the Ladrone group. There are some 
minor items of the treaty touching the Carolines, 
cable and coaling stations and an ‘open door” policy 
in the Philippines. By the time this reaches our 
eaders, the treaty, momentous beyond any of modern 
times, will have been formally prepared and signed ; 
and the Commissioners will be on their way home. 

It was a foregone conclusion what the treaty in 
the main would be. All that has been done in two 
months of demanding and yielding might have been 
done, as we said in the beginning, in a few days at 
Washington without any commission. The United 
States government has done what it started out to 
do. Spain has had no choice; the negotiations 
have been simply a slow way of getting an ultima- 
tum accepted by her. She has been helpless and 
our government has told her that the only possible 
interpretation of the protocol was what we wanted 
it to mean. 

The judgment of all Europe outside of England, 
and, if the truth were known, in a good deal of 
England, is that the United States has pushed her 
advantage to the extreme and shown no regard for 
generosity. The knowledge in Europe of the pow- 
erful imperialistic eentiment prevailing in this coun- 
try strengthens the conviction that our government 
in its severe demands upon Spain has proceeded as 
a self-seeking conqueror rather than as a brother in 
the family of nations. Our “humanitarian” war is, 
from its actual results so far, being interpreted not 
unjustly as really a war of conquest and national 
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greed. Whether this shall remain the true interpre- 
tation, will depend upon what the next act in the 
drama reveals. If these conquered territories are 
annexed outright to the United States, as now 
seems to be the purpose of the Administration, which 
has strayed farther and farther from its original in- 
tentions, the judgment of the civilized world, pres- 
ent and future, will declare, and have a right to 
declare, the war to have been essentially one of 
self-aggrandizement, mercenariness and conquest. 
Our professions of humanity will go for nothing, 
however much there may have been in them. 

If the loss to Spain of her colonies were all that 
would be involved in the ratification of the treaty 
soon to arrive in Washington there would be little 
difference of opinion about the matter. It seems no 
harsh judgment to say that she has by her misgovern- 
ment and oppression fuirly forfeited all rights of 
sovereignty in these territories. The inhabitants 
of them wish and have wished for years to be free 
from her dominion. They ought, therefore, of 
right, for both reasons to be free. 

But the ratification of the treaty, as it will be 
brought home contiining the provision for the pay- 
ment of twenty million dollars to Spain, will mean 
the annexation of the Philippines, unless the Senate 
shall provide specifically to the contrary. This we 
still hope the Senate will be wise and courageous 
enough to do. Many of the ablest men in the 
Senate are opposed to annexation on the ground 
that such a policy will be ruinous, under existing 
conditions, to the character and real mission of the 
republic. Opposition to it throughout the country is 
also strong and steadily growing as men have come 
to think the problem out seriously. An Anti-Im- 
perialistic League with headquarters at Washington 
has been formed having in its membership many of 
the most eminent, experienced men in the country. 

Believing as we do that annexation is not neces- 
sary in order to the fulfilment of the nation’s pres- 
ent duty to the territories wrested from Spain, that 
it will result, for reasons given in another article, in 
serious impairment of the national life and character, 
and lead quickly and iaevitably to a dangerous and 
burdensome enlargement of the army and navy and 
entanglement in the territorial squabbles and un- 
worthy contentions of the war powers, in a word, 
to the certain decline of the republic, we must utter 
this last word of protest before the treaty is acted 
upon by the Senate. We ask all our readers who 
are like-minded with us to copy, sign and forward 
te Mr. Erving Winslow, Washington, D. C., the 
following protest, which is being circulated for 
signatures by the Anti-Imperialist League : 

To the President and Congress of the United 
States : 

The undersigned 
Protests against any extension of the sovereigaty 
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of the United States over the Philippine Islands in 
any event, and over any other foreign territory 
without the free consent of the people thereof, be- 
lieving such action would be dangerous to the Re- 
public, wasteful of its resources, in violation of 
constitutional principles, and fraught with moral and 
physical evils to our people. 





Editorial Notes. 





Is Long also among the imperialists? One feels in- 
stinctively impelled to ask this question on reading the 
Secretary of the Navy’s recent report and some of his 
utterances on the results of the war. 

Mr. Long went into the navy department a very con- 
servative man, strongly opposed to war, a great friend of 
arbitration and opposed to any but the smallest increase 
of the navy necessary for police purposes. There are 
now building 55 war vessels of ull classes several of which, 
including three first-class battleships, have been con- 
tracted for siuce he became Secretary. He now recom- 
mends the building of three more battleships at a cost of 
$3,600,000 each, three cruisers at a cost of $4,000,000 
each, three cruisers at a cost of $2,150,000 each, and six 
cruisers at a cost of $1,141,800 each. Here is, in addition 
to the many millions row going into the new vessels, an 
outlay of over $36,000,000 more recommended to be made 
upon the navy within the next three years. ‘* With the 
territorial acquisitions of the present year, if the Philippines 
are also to be annexed to the United States, its outlying 
territorial possessions will be so great and so extended 
that this increase of naval force will be necessary,” he says. 

He also recommends that the number of enlisted 
men in the navy be raised from 12,500 to 20,000 and that 
a naval reserve be established. Here, then, in this pro- 
posed enlargement of the navy we have one of the most 
mischievous outcomes of the war. However men through- 
out the country differ as to other things, they seem un- 
accountably agreed everywhere that the navy must be in- 
creased. The exploits of the navy seem to have entirely 
blinded the country as to the dangers and enormous bur- 
dens to which a policy of naval expansion will surely lead. 
If the Philippines are not annexed, the mischief is going 
to be great enough anyway. If they are annexed, Mr. 
Long’s recommendations will fall many times short of 
what will be deemed necessary within the next ten years. 
There will be no stopping place short ofa navy larger than 
that of Great Britain on which one hundred twenty-five mill- 
ions of dollars a year are now spent. If we are to ‘‘take 
a hand in the affairs of the world” in the sense meant by 
those who are clamoring for sucha policy, no peer will be 
allowed to remain on the sea. Is it possible that the na- 
tion will go into such a course of stupendous folly with its 
eyes open? It can become a great steel-clad,meddlesome, 
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domineering ‘‘world-power,”’ if it is willing to pay the 
hage cost in money, and in what is indefinitely more 
valuable than money. The nation will have shut its eyes, 
deliberately or with a thoughtlessness as deadly as de- 
liberateness, if it allows its chosen representatives and 
leaders to launch it on such a wild and shoreless sea. 
Let the people arouse themselves to what is going on at 
Washington before it is too late. 





The following persons, all active workers in the cause 
of peace, have recently become members of the American 
Peace Scciety : 

Rev. W. E. Heywood, Dorchester, Mass. ; Miss M. E. 
Daniell, Boston, Mass.; Miss Jean Louise de Forest, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Elvira C. Peabody, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; W. T. Sabine, New York City, N. Y; Mr. 
M. M. Forney, New York City, N. Y.; William Lloyd 
Garrison, Brookline, Mass.; Florence H. Crowell, 
West Yarmouth, Mass.; J. F. Crowell, West Yarmouth, 
Mass. ; Louisa Jay Bruen, White Plains, N. Y.; Isaac 
Brooks, Baltimore, Md.; E. P. Platt, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.; Max Landsberg, Rochester, N. Y.; Cath- 
erine E. Farwell, Boston, Mass.; Miss L. M. Sweet, 
Arlington, Mass.; Alexander C. Wood, Cinnaminson, 
N. J.; Ellen K. Buffum, Providence, R. I. ; Ernest How- 
ard Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y.; M. M. Bailey, Portland, 
Me. ; Francis J. Garrison, Roxbury, Mass.; William L. 
Pearson, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Samuel R. Shipley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; John M. Shrigley, Williamson School, Pa. ; 
Dr. M. L. Holbrook, New York City; Albert Geiger, 
Boston. 





The Baroness von Suttner, president of the Austrian 
Peace Society, had an interview of an hour with Count 
Muravieff during the Russian Minister's visit to Vienna. 
The Count expressed his strong hope that the initiative 
of the Czar might draw to its support the whole world. 
It might take time and there are many difficulties to be 
overcome. The simple arrest of the growth of armaments 
would be a great attainment, and this he thought might 
be all that the Conference would immediately result in. 
The Count expressed his sincere sympathy with the work 
of the peace associations, with which he has for some 
time been acquainted. The more the idea of peace is 
promulgated among the people the more easy he says it 
will be for the governments to realize it. The support 
of the press he said would be very valuable to the cause 
of peace ; unfortunately it is often opposed to it. The 
Russian Minister declared his pleasure at the favorable 
reception accorded the Czar’s rescript. When the Baron- 
ess told him that she was happy to grasp the hand 
which had written the famous document, he replied: ‘‘I 
had nothing to do with it; my august master is the sole 
author of it.” 
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We give on another page an editorial from the Anglo- 
Russian, published in London, which states frankly the 
point of view from which the Czar’s peace manifesto is 
regarded by those Russians, at home and in exile, who 
are struggling to bring about Russian civil liberty. We 
do not wonder at the unfavorable view which they take 
of the matter. There are many reasons which justify 
them in doing so. The same view has suggested itself to 
many who are not Russians. The Anglo-ussian thinks 
that the Czar’s manifesto has had the effect, for the 
time being, to ‘‘shut tie eyes and ears of the world to 
the scenes of misery and starvation which at the present 
moment afflict whole provinces in Russia. It has para- 
lyzed the hands of the workers for internal reforms and 
liberty.” We do not think this is true, at least in America. 
On the contrary, the manifesto has aroused many of the 
friends of Russian freedom to make new efforts in that 
direction. They feel the essential incompatibility between 
the Czar’s proposal for the reduction of armaments and 
the severe repression of liberty practiced in the Russian 
empire. We shall be greatly mistaken if the Czar’s 
peace manifesto does not prove a powerful lever for the 
lifting of freedom, civil and religious, in Russia to a po- 
sition hitherto sought in vain. The Anglo- Russian it- 
self grants that ‘‘the Peace Conference may do much 
good on broader international lines,” and that ‘*any 
benefit to the world at large must, in the long 1ua, re a_t 
beneficially on the welfare of Russia also.” 





Another view of the Czar’s appeal is that represented 
by an article in the Contemporary Review, written a- 
nonymously by a soldier. This writer believes in the 
sincerity of the Czar’s personal wish for peace, but he 
thinks the benevolent feelings of a Czar and the practi- 
cal action of Russia have small relation to one another. 
The political situation he declares to bs such as to be far 
more powerful than the personal sentiments of the Em- 
peror, autocrat though he be. The statesmen who guide 
Russian affairs have therefore concealed under the 
Czar’s wishes their own aggressive purposes. They are 
determined upon Russian expansion. They mean ulti- 
mately to bring pressure to bear upon Afghanistan, upon 
India and still further upon China. They are not ready 
for this now. They must have ten years of peace for 
preparation. An early war would spoil all their plans. 
They must build railroads, southward to the Persian gulf, 
eastward to the coast. They also propose to extend Rus- 
sia to the north of Norway and get control of the great 
Varanger fiord which is nearly all the year free from ice. 
Again, in the crisis which this writer sees approaching in 
Austria the Czechs and other non-German nationalities 
are likely to appeal to Russia. 

It is therefore a great stroke of policy on the part of 
these astute statesmen to take advantage of the Czar’s 
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desire for peace, in order that they may gain time for the 
development of their military resources and power. 
This *‘soldier” does not tell us how the purposes of these 
wily statesmen will be promoted by the Czar’s Confer- 
ence, provided it should meet this winter and the work of 
reduction of armaments should actually be begun. 
Nor does he give any information as to how the astute 
plans will be forwarded if the Conference should flatly 
fail. A few months of playing with the Czar’s sincerity 
could certainly be of little use to them. We shall at 
least hope that these stalesmen are not so bad as this 
‘‘soldier” represents them to be. 





A recent issue of the Boston Herald makes the follow- 
ing statement as to the Venezuela Arbitration : 

‘* The arbitration proceedings between Great Britain 
and Venezuela are said to be the most elaborate in their 
character of any question hitherto submitted to interna- 
tional arbitration. These proceedings are going on un- 
der the direction of Prof. Martens of the Russian 
foreign office. Last March each of the contesting gov- 
ernments sent the historical documents and maps in 
support of its claims to the foreign office at St. Peters- 
burg. The English preliminary case consisted of eight 
large volumes and an enormous atlas of the rarest maps 
of Venezuela and South America. The Venezuelan case 
was made up in four volumes and an atlas. The two 
contestants had each the opportunity of studying the pre- 
liminary historical presentation of its opponents, and last 
August the answers to these were made by each of the 
two governments handing to Prof. Martens a counter 
case, Venezuela sending in three new volumes and another 
atlas, and Great Britain presenting two new volumes and 
also a second atlas. Up to the present time the members 
of the court have received more than 2200 documents in 
the English, Spanish and Dutch languages, these cover- 
ing a period of four centuries. Next month the two 
governments must furnish the chief arbitrator and mem- 
bers of the court with their final conclusions, or rebutting 
printed arguments, which will close the preliminary pro- 
cedure. Next spring the international court, under the 
presidency of Prof. Martens, is to meet in Paris to hear 
the verbal arguments of those representing the two con- 
testing governments, and after this will give its decision, 
which will be both final and obligatory. This may seem 
like a tremendously slow and expensive means of secur- 
ing justice but no matter how expensive it may be, it is 
incowparably cheaper than war, and, so far as the ends 
of abstract justice are concerned, is infinitely more effec- 
tive.” 





The third Sunday in December is to be Peace Sunday 
again this year. The peace societies throughout the 
world are asking that it be observed everywhere in the 
cherches, as far as possible. Many ministers already 
observe the day regularly, as it comes round each year. 
Others do not. The same is true of Sunday schools. 
No subject can be more appropriate for a special exer- 
cise, either in the church or the Bible school, than that 
of peace. It liesat the very heart of the gospel. The 
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troublous times through which we are passing make it 
doubly important that the voice of peace should be heard, 
loud and clear, and often, from every pulpit in the land. 
Let our fellow-workers in all parts of the land lay the 
matter before their ministers and try to secure their co- 
operation, for at least one of the services of the day, 
Our friends will do us a great favor by sending us ac- 
counts of any peace services which may be held in their 
communities. 





The International Peace Bureau at Berne has issued its 
seventh annual report, covering the period from August 
Ist, 1897, to July Ist, 1898. The Commission of the 
Bureau, chosen at Hamburg in August, 1897, was com- 
posed of nineteen members representing eleven countries. 
Mr. Elie Ducommun, of Berne, has continued his most 
efficient services as Secretary of the Bureau. The ‘‘Cor- 
respondence Bi-Mensuelle” has been regularly published 
by the Bureau, and sent out to the peace societies and 
the friends of peace in all countries. The report notices 
the work of the Bureau in executing the resolutions of 
the Hamburg Peace Congress, in sending out an appeal 
to the nations in reference to the Spanish-American war, 
in distributing various documents to the peace societies, 
in preparing for the ‘‘peace manifestation” of the socie- 
ties on the 22d of February, ard in arranging for the 
peace congress which was to have been held in October 
of this year, but which it was found necessary to give 
up. The Bureau has received from societies, individuals 
and states during the year 9,638 francs, and disbursed 
8,136 francs. The budget of expenses for the year 
1893-99 is placed at 8,170 francs. The governments of 
Switzerland, Norway and Denmark have all contributed 
to the funds of the Bureau the past year. The Bureau 
still has on hand 270 copies of the Report of the Ham- 
burg Peace Congress. The Secretary, Mr. Elie Ducom- 
mun, will be very glad to receive contributions for the 
work of the Bureau the current year. 





The system of spies, though not theoretically insepa- 
rable from war, is practically so. For this deceptive 
business there is not only no justification in morals; it is 
utterly condemned by the most elemental principles of 
morality. The account given in the November Cosmo- 
politan of the gala way in which the only United States 
spy in Spain during the recent war palmed himself off as 
a German physician and thus by leading a lying life for 
months got into intimate association with leading Span- 
ish officials fills one with a sense of the deepest shame 
not only because of the depths of falseness to which such 
an individual descends, not only because of the moral 
darkness of a government which, seemingly without com- 
punction, employs such an agency, but also because of 
the low general moral state of society which permits such 
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doing and even glorifies it as something of a high intel- 
lectual order, counted worthy of the first place in a maga- 
zine article. We do not wonder that this spy sometimes 
felt his ‘* conscience smite him hip and thigh.” The 
relation in which he put himself is one totally unworthy 
of any human being standing face to face with others of 
his kind. The spying business is possibly not the lowest 
part of the business of war, but it is perilously near the 
bottom. There is no lower degradation of human nature 
than the loss, voluntarily incurred, of the spirit of truth- 
fulness—and spying drives straight toward this loss. A 
man of conscience can never—never—get the blot of it 
off his soul. No end can, therefore, ever justify it— 
either private or public. 





In an article on ‘*The Battle of Omdurman and the 
Mussulman World,” by Rofiiiddin Ahmad, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, which discusses in a very able way the 
relations of England to the Pan-Islamic Revival, occurs 
the following paragraph in regard to a proposed board 
of arbitration between all Islamic states : 

‘-T have already referred to the universal regret felt 
(among Mussulmans) for the enormous loss of life at 
Omdurman. The Mahdi was not a recognized ruler, he 
was a rebel, and the Egyptian Government could not 
avoid a war with him. But suppose, in future, differ- 
ences of opinion arise between recognized Maslim states. 
Can Islam afford to see a war between them? Certainly 
not. ‘To avoid such a war there is a proposal to memori- 
alize the Sultan of Turkey to issue an encyclical inviting 
all icdependent Maslim states to a conference at Mecca 
with a view of establishing a Mdslim international arbi- 
tration committee, which would consist of the ablest 
jurists that the Islamic world possesses, and who would 
be altogether independent of the governments of Islamic 
countries. Such a proposal suggested itself to many Is- 
lamic minds when the Czar’s encyclical appeared, but it 
has gained ground since the battle at Omdurman, and is 
likely to receive a practical shape in reasonable time. 
The Christian governments cannot have any objection to 
that proposal, considering that the Emperor of Russia 
himself puts forward a similar proposal on a very high 
and even impracticable basis and also because it does 
not affect them in the least. A war between two Mdaslim 
states has not taken place for some time; but it is not 
unlikely that foreign intrigues may so complicate affairs 
between two Maslim countries that a settlement by di- 
plomacy may become impossible, and an appeal to the 
arbitrament of the sword indispensable. In order to 
a\oid such calamities, which are by no means imaginary, 
some steps must at once be adopted. No one can take 
the initative in this matter more appropriately than the 
Protector of the Holy Places and ‘the greatest ruler in 
Islam. No better place can be suggested for the ccn- 
ference than the city which gave birth to Mohammed and 
his religion. And surely no better time can be mentioned 
than the present, when peace conferences are in the air 
in the Christian world. Nothing is more palatable to 
the Sultan Abd el Hamid than attempts tending towards 
the reunion and revival of Islam. It is expected, there- 
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fore, that his Majesty will lose no time in ascertaining the 
views of Mussulman states regarding the proposal.” 





In the death of Sir George Grey England has lost one 
of her best colonial governors—‘‘ the maker of New 
Zealand.”  ‘* The idea that subject territories are to be 
exploited for the benefit of the ruling race was,” says 
War or Brotherhood, ‘‘ utterly foreign to the policy of 
Sir GeorgeGrey.” He is described as having ruled ac. 
cording to the principle that ‘a ruler exists for the bene- 
fit of the ruled.’’ His sympathies went out to men of 
every color, he was free from race prejudice, he defended 
the natives against the encroachments of Englishmen, he 
even opposed successfully the Colonial Office in attempts 
at injustice. His patient efforts to understand and help 
the natives won him their unbounded love and attach- 
ment. Nearly every American knows the name of Gen- 
eral Kitchener; we doubt if one in fifty thousand ever 
heard the name of Sir George Grey. He was too good 
and great a man to be most highly honored either at 
home or abroad. But his character and work were the 
kind out of which civilization is builded. 





The thirty-third anniversary of the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society was observed in Philadelphia on November 24th. 
There were meetings afternoon and evening. We have 
no particulars in time for this number. Addresses were 
announced to be given by Hon. John W. Hoyt, Pro- 
fessor Edward P. Magill, President John W. Shrigley, 
Miss Sarah J. Farmer, Dr. Agnes Kemp, Professor 
Daniel Batchellor, Alfred H. Love, Howard M. Jenkins 
and others. The President of the Society is Judge 
William N. Ashman of the Orphans’ Court. The Society, 
in connection with the Universal Peace Union, of which 
it is a branch, has been very active in its peace propa- 
ganda during the past year. 





A new experiment in Christian communism is being 
made, in Georgia. ‘* The Christian Commonwealth,’’ 
organized in January 1897, near Columbus, consists of 
about seventy persons who are trying to carry out in a 
communistic way in their daily lives the teachings of 
Christ as to brotherhood. The colony possesses several 
hundred acres of land which are rapidly being brought 
under cultivation. Every person who joins the ‘‘Com- 
monwealth” gives to it all that he possesses. No person 
holds any private property except personal effects. The 
pledge of membership says: I accept as the law of my 
life Christ’s law that I shall love my neighbor as myself. 
I will use, hold, or dispose of all my property, my labor 
and my income according to the dictates of love for the 
happiness of all who need. I will rot withhold for any 
selfish ends aught that I have from the fullest service 
that love inspires.” Every member does his share in the 
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necessary work, and receives from the community all 
that is necessary for his daily life. The community has 
its own post-office, ramed Commonwealth. It has an 
orchard, nursery-garden, sawmill, blacksmith-shop and 
dairy. It also has a printing-press and issues monthly 
a paper entitled ** The Social Gospel,” edited by George 
Howard Gibson and Rev. Ralph Albertson. The system 
is one of perfect communism. All land and capital are 
owned by the community as a whole, and there is per- 
fect equality within the community. 





The United States of Central America, to which allu- 
sion has been heretofore made in these columns, is at 
last a reality. The new republic, which is formed by a 
union of Nicaragua, Honduras and Salvador, went into 
operation on the first day of November. Negotiations 
for the union had been going on for two years and more, 
and last August the Constitution was adopted. The 
Constitution of the new republic is much like that of 
our country. The president holds office for four years. 
The senate, the house of representatives and the judiciary 
are constituted nearly as ours. The capital of the re- 
public is to be situated in a federal district to be pur- 
chased by grants from the three states. The elections 
are to be held this December, and until the president is 
inaugurated in March next the government will be ad- 
ministered by a council of three. Neither of the presi- 
dents of the three republics is eligible at the first 
election. It is thought that Guatemala and Costa Rica 
will ultimately enter into the new union. It is of his- 
toric interest to record that this federation of indepen- 
dent states into a larger state has come about without 
war and conquest, and it is to be hoped that the union 
will result in the maintenance of permanent peace in 
Central America—if the whole thing does not collapse. 





The Rev. D, L. Leonard, in his ** History of Oberlin 
College,’’ recently published by the Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, says: 

‘* Societies for the promotion of peace and of moral 
reform were numerous in the thirties and forties, and, 
as we scarely need to be told, Oberlin did what she 
could to push forward these important reforms. Being 
loyal subjects of the Prince of Peace, war was abhorred 
except where unrighteousness, which was worse than 
war, was the alternative. But probably not many of 
the colonists, not even Elihu Burritt the great peace 
orator and organizer, shared the unswerving faith in 
the irresistible potency of weapons purely spiritual 
possessed by one of the Oberlin deacons, who when 
the Rebellion burst forth would not have a soldier sent 
to the front, but instead would enlist whole legions of 
praying men and women, and transporting them down 
to Mason and Dixon’s Line would kneel and make 
mighty supplication until the entire rebel host should lay 
down their arms !’’ 
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The latest information in regard to the Conference 
on reduction of armaments proposed by the Czar of 
Russia is that all the nations represented at the Czar’s 
court have notified him that they will send delegates. 
It is now thought certain that the seat of the Conference 
will be St. Petersburg. Each of the governments repre- 
sented, will send three delegates. This will make the 
gathering the most numerous, in point of nations repre- 
sented which has ever met, and it will certainly be 
composed of the most eminent and progressive statesmen 
of the age. The date of the Conference has not yet been 
definitely announced. Count Muravieff has been making 
a tour of some of the capitals of Europe. As soon as he 
returns to St. Petersburg the remaining preparations for 
the Conference will be completed and the date, which is 
expected to be early in 1899, will be announced. 


Brevities. 
The Woman’s International Disarmament League, with 
headquarters at Paris now has over two hundred thousand 
adherents. 

The International Arbitration and Peace Associ- 
ation has started at 40 Outer Temple, Strand, London, 


an international reference library consisting of books treat- 
ing of arbitration and peace. 


; ‘‘Education is a better safeguard of liberty than 
a standing army.”—Edward Everett. 


- «+ The Federation of German Women, composed of 
ninety societies with a membership of sixty thousand, is 
making a great demonstration in favor of the Czar’s 
manifesto. 


; In an article entitled ‘‘Future Peace and its Rep- 
resentatives,” just published in the Revue du Midi of 
Odessa, Mr. Lussman says that the peace propaganda is 
making steady progress in Russia. 


The Autumnal meeting of the London Peace So- 
ciety was held at Exeter on the 18th of October. 


Dr. George Dana Boardman of Philadelphia has 
just published a revised and enlarged edition of his 
admirable brochure on the **Disarmament of Nations, or, 
Mankind one Body.” 


- - + In connection with the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Count Sclopis, presi- 
dent of the Geneva Arbitration Court, Mr. Frederic 
Passy of Paris presented to the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences an important parer con- 
taining some unpublished letters of the Count, treating 
of the Alabama arbitration and of the general subject 
of international law. 


- .. ‘Restrain thyself, woman, and utter no shout; it 
is not right to rejoice over slaughtered men.” —From the 
Odyssey. 


The London Peace Society has sent out fifty 
thousand circular letters to the ministers of the United 
Kingdom asking for the observance of Peace Sunday. 
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‘-The only way to harmonize war and the Bible 
is to substitute Moses for Christ; for in all Christ’s 
sayings there is not one expression in favor of 
war.”—-George Dana Boardman. 


The January number of this journal will contain 
an article on ‘‘War and Parentage.” by Dr M. L. Hol- 
brook, editor of the Journal of Hygiene and Herald of 
Health. 


Mr. William T Stead, editor of the Review o7 
Reviews, has been making a tour of the Evropean Capi- 
tals in the interests of the Conference prcposed by the 
Czar. 


The French Peace Bureau, recently organized at 
Paris, has received a silver medal from the Exposition 
at Dijon, at which it had orgenized an exposition of all 
the French Peace Societies. 


. . . The Synod of the Vaudois Evangelical Churches 
of Italy has taken official action in support of the Czar’s 
manifesto, and has set apart a day for prayer for the 
early triumph of international peace. 


It is estimated at the Treasury Department that 
the cost of the war with Spain will, by the end of the 
present fiscal year, foot up two hundred and forty million 
dollars. 


Carl Schurz, in a speech against imperialism, in 
New York, on Nov. 3, says that if ‘‘we must dare to 
be great,” we must first of all dare to be sane and honest 
and truthful. 


Senator Proctor, whose speech in the Senate last 
spring did so much to bring on war with Spain, now 
says that there is for the United States ‘‘no logical 
stopping place short of the whole of the Philippines.” 
Cuban ‘*‘humanitarianism” and imperialism seem to be 
closely akin. 

The protocol between Chili and Argentina for the 
settlement of the Pana de Atacama digpute, under which 
W. T. Buchanan, United States Mitiister to Argentina, 
is made arbitrator, was approved by the Chilian Congress 
on November 4th. All military preparations have been 
suspended. 


, The new French premier, Dupuy, on taking office 
declared it the purpose of the ministry to maintain the 
supremacy of the civil power as the fundamental princi- 
ple of a republican state. 


. The treasury deficit for the month of November 
was ten millions and more, or about four millions less 
than for the preceding month. 


; The so-called Cuban republic has ceased to exist, 
the officers having resigned their powers into the hands 
of a Cuban Assembly which has met to consider the 
future government of the island, and has appointed a 
Committee of five to have charge of affairs, and to visit 
Washington and consult with our government. 


. . Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, the efficient and indefati- 
gable superintendent of the Peace Department of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, after a busy au- 
tumn of work in the Eastern and Central States goes to 
California for the winter. 
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- . - Late news from the East indicates friction between 
the Japanese and the Russians in Corea. Japan is said 
to be landing large detachments of troops in Corea with 
a view of driving the Russian forces out, because of the 
capture and shooting of Japanese officers by the Rus- 
sians. 


Speaker Reed is reported to have said that some 
folks ‘‘seem to think that we can furnish canned freedom 
for all the heathen 


The war tax is likely to remain among the per- 
manent results of the war. It is among ‘‘our new posses- 
ssions,” a part of our ‘‘manifest destiny.” 


The war investigators have got as far as Boston 
in their perambulations, but as yet they do not seem to 
have manufactured any lightning. 


. In the farewell banquet given to him at Ottawa on 
Nov. 1, Lord Aberdeen, the retiring governor-general of 
Canada, devoted the most of his speech to the growing 
friendly relations between the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Canada. ‘‘It is, in the main,” he said, ‘*want 
of knowledge which produces want of friendliness.” 


° The **Peace Jubilee” to be held at Atlanta this 
month has been renamed and is to be a ‘‘Demonstration 
over our victorious Arms,” or, as the people of the city 
propose to call it, ‘‘Atlanta Jubilee.’’ It will doubtless 
be as far from a peace jubilee as its recent predecessors 
have been. 


between France and 
The ne- 


.. A new commerical treaty 
Italy has been drawn, granting mutual favors. 
gotiations have been going on for two years. 


Hon. Robert P. Porter has been sent by the Presi- 
dent as a special commissioner to Cuba and Porto Rico 
to study and report upon the business needs of the two 
islands. 


. The mints of the world turned out, in round num- 
bers, four hundred and thirty-eight millions of dollars 
in 1897. 


Requiem. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Ye solemn bells in the high belfry swinging 
Muffled in weeds of wo, 
Toll, toll! to the deep miserere ringing 
From the groined aisles below! 
Thou grizzled sexton. shake them to and fro, 
Thy tremulous hands like birds that would be winging 
Though tethered to the leash; O soft and slow 
Sweep the long curves in cadence with the singing; 


Toll! 


Toll for the dead! toll for the dead—our brothers 
And those they called the foe, 
The thousand sons of mourning Spanish mothers, 
Lost where the sea-winds blow. 
Toll! let the tone reverberating wo, 
The sob, the muftied grief that chokes and smothers, 
From the deep silence ofthe belfry flow, 
A requiem for our dead and for those others ; 
Toll! 
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Whose voice called to the Sword, “Be thou our master”? The Tolstoi Fund. 





Whose breath was quick to blow 
War's smouldering coals into a wide disaster? 
Whuse hands made haste to sow 
Hate’s poisonous tares among the wheat to grow? 
What specious tongue was bold to gloze and plaster 
The front of truth lest men its face should know? 
Who led the sheep unto the wolf—what pastor? 
Toll! 


Toll! toll, ye bells! for manhood’s choice and flower 
Slain in the morning glow. 

Toll! let the knell roll from your ancient tower 
For joy and hope laid low. 

Toll. toll! "twas man that dealt to man the blow! 
Would he had vindicated reason’s power, 

Would he had overzome by faith! but no, 
The doves fly moaning from your ivied bower— 

Toll! 


Enfield, England, June, 15898. 


The Message of the Czar. 
BY MARY C. FRY. 
Listen! From a far land comes a word 
Deep, majestic, strong, 
’Mid the nations’ fretful clamor heard, 
Sweeter than a song; 


ahh is 
Singing peace, goodwill, 


in? 


Echo of that angel song of old, 
, 


Angel voices, tuned to harps of gold, 
Singing, singing still. 

‘Tis a note of kingly might and love, 
Smitten from the strings; 

*Tis a message sent of God above 
To earth’s mightiest kings. 


God can move the hearts of proudest kings, 
Touch tueir lips with grace, 

Send their words upon the swiftest wings 
To their chosen place. 


To Nicholas II. 
BY KATHERINE HANSON AUSTIN. 
“Te Duce, Caesar.” 
[Quintus Horatius Flaccus Ad Augustum. 
With bated breath the nations stand. 
Our hearts salute the wondrous word 
Wherewith, O King, thy lips are stirred,— 
A word more potent than command. 


Articulate at last, it sounds 
The hope of millions waiting dumb, 
Blindfold and baffied.—Lo! we come! 
We know our leader. Hate hath bounds, 


But love is boundless. Hate shall cease 
In aeons yet beyond the dawn 
Wherein our lifted eyes are drawn 

To seek far-shining, sacred Peace. 


IN AID OF THE PERSECUTED DOUKHOBORTSI IN RUSSIA. 
New York, October 25th, 1898. 

Count Leo Tolstoi, whose seventieth birthday has re- 
cently been celebrated, writes to a correspondent in this 
country urging the raising of funds to aid in the emigration 
of the oppressed Doukhobortsi. These people—thrifty, 
industrious farmers, some ten thousand in number— 
form a protestant sect whose tenets resemble those of the 
Quakers. Their only offense is their refusal from con- 
scientious scruples to serve in the Russian army. For 
this reason they have been repeatedly exiled from one 
part of the empire to another, and so persecuted and 
maltreated by the government officials that their position 
in their own country has become intolerable. With 
much difficulty they have obtained permission to emi- 
grate to foreign lands, and steps have been taken to 
settle them, temporarily at least, in the Island of Cyprus, 
but it is hoped that they may eventually reach America. 
There is urgent need of funds to enable them to take ad- 
vantage of the privilege to emigrate which has been ac- 
corded tothem. A committee has already been formed in 
London to raise money for this purpose, and the under- 
signed have been constituted a committee to co-operate 
with them in America. It seems appropriate that such 
money as is collected should be offered to the Doukho- 
bortsi through Count Tolstvi, and that in honor of the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth, it should be called 
the Tolstui Fund. This cause lies close to the heart 
of the distinguished Russian and nothing could give him 
greater joy than its success. We appeal to all of our fel- 
low-citizens who believe in liberty—in the freedom of 
man to abstain from taking up arms against his brother 
man—to contribute as they may be able to this worthy 
object. 

Contributions of any amount may be sent to Isaac N. 
SELIGMAN, EsQ., Treasurer of the Committee, Mills 
Building, New York. 

Wiciram Dean Howe ts, New York. 
Jane Avams, Hull House, Chicago. 
Witiram Lioyp Garrison, Boston. 
Georce Dana Boarpman, D.D., Philadelphia. 
N. O. Ne Lson, St. Louis. - 
Botton Hatt, New York. 
Ernest H. Crossy, New York. 
Committee. 


The Peace Meetings at Turin. 


The peace meeting in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Society of the International Peace Bureau, at 
Turin, Italy, from the 26th to the 28th of September, 
was atiended by forty-seven delegates representing thirty- 
nine European peace societies. ‘The Herald of Peace, 
whose editor was present, says that the meetings, which 
took the place of those of the annual peace congress, 
‘** were of a very useful and earnest character.” 

The meeting opened with a great gathering in the 
Hall of the University on Sunday morning, September 
25. The Turin Peace Society had arranged this meeting 
to commemorate the centenary of the birth of Count 
Sclopis, the president of the Geneva Court of Arbitra- 
tion. Addresses were made by Signor Luzzati, a dis- 
tinguished barrister of Turin, who gave a historical ac- 
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count of the life and work of Count Sclopis, by Senator 
Tancredi, vice-president of the Italian Senate, who spoke 
on the peace movement from the time of the Angels’ song 
down to the rescript of the Czar; and by Mr. Frederic 
Passy of Paris, who gave a stirring eulogium on Count 
Sclopis, as a citizen, statesman, historian and jurist. 

The annual meeting of the Society of the Peace Bureau 
met on Monday morning under the presidency of Fred- 
rik Bajer of Copenhagen. 

In the afternoon a general meeting of all the delegates 
present was held. This meeting and the subsequent 
ones were presided over by Signor Luzzati, who ‘* con- 
ducted himself with singular courtesy and firmness.” The 
first business was the reading of the report of the work 
of the Peace Bureau during the year. In this Mr. Da- 
commun, the secretary, referred to the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war as a great disappointment to the friends of 
peace both in the Od World and the New, and to their 
earnest efforts to prevent hostilities. The report also 
discussed the new outbreak in Crete, the difficulties in 
Africa, and the Czar’s proposal for a conference on re- 
duction of armaments ‘*‘ which was hailed with the ut- 
most satisfaction.” 

A telegram was sent to the Czar expressing gratitude 
for h's proposal and earnest hope that it might bear all 
the fruits which he hoped and the peoples expected. 

A telegram of ‘‘respectful homage ’’ was also sent to 
King Llumbert, to which the King sent a reply of thanks. 

Tnese telegrams led to an earnest discussion of the 
Czar’s proposal and of the practical action which should 
be taken on it. The following resolution was adupted 
by a large majority: 

*“*This assembly of delegates of peace societies ex- 
presses the hope that all governments will give their sin- 
cere adhesion to the proposal of the Emperor of Russia; 
and that the proposed international conference will meet 
without delay, and proceed as soon as possible to fix a 
term to the indefinite increase of armaments. The con- 
ference, ts avoid all dangers arising during the term of 
its labors, should propose to the nations the conclusion 
of a general treaty of permanent arbitration under de- 
fined pacific sanctions. This assembly expresses the 
hope that the labors of the international conference will 
serve as a point of departure for the gradual adoption of 
international law, safeguarding the independence of 
each nation and assuring justice among peoples, as well 
as the substitution of the reign of peace for the barbarous 
régime of war and the ruinous state of armed peace.” 

In the evening the delegates were entertained at a 
banquet given by the Turin Peace Society. Speeches were 
made by Signor Luzzati, Frederic Passy, J. Novicow, 
Dr. Datby, Samuel J. Capper, E. T. Moneta, Eli Dua- 
commun, Gaston Moch, and others, the exercises being 
‘‘of a lively character and the enthusiasm growing with 
the hours.” 

On Tuesday morning a complementary resolution to 
the one of the previous day was adopted, asking the 
peace societies to organize demonstrations in favor of 
the Czar’s conference, and instructing the Peace 
Bureau to take whatever steps might seem useful in 
approaching the Czar, the Heads of governments and 
Ministers of state, or the members of the approaching 
conference, ** with « view to producing the largest amount 
of happy results from the proposal of Nicholas II.” 
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A discussion then took place on the part which the 
press ought to take in the peace movement. The subject 
of Councils of Conciliation proposed by Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt was referred to the Peace Bureau to report on next 
year. There was also an extended discussion of the 
subject of permanent treaties of arbitration, and a reso- 
lution on the subject was referred to the Peace Bureau 
for further study. 

The afternoon of Tuesday was devoted to the discus- 
sion of an extended report made by Dr. Adolf Richter, 
on the subject of a College of Official Arbitrators. At 
this meeting Count Gurowski, president of the Nice 
Peace Society, called attention to the difficulties between 
Chili and Argentina, threatening hostilities, and offered 
t> defray the expenses of sending a peace delegate to 
these countries. A resolution was unanimously adopted 
appointing a committee to prepare a telegram to the 
presidents of Chili and Argentina, and also an address to 
be forwarded through the ambassadors of these coun- 
tries. There was likewise discussion, at this session, of 
the subject of **Transformation of Armies” and of **The 
Adoption of Latin as a Universal Language,”’ but no 
official action was taken. 

In the evening an enthusiastic meeting was held at the 
rooms of the Philological Club, at which addresses were 
made by General Tiirr and others, and a reading given 
by the Baroness von Suttner from one of her works. 

On Wednesday, after a vote confirming a previous de- 
cision that the Peace Congress of 1900 should be held at 
Paris, the subject of permanent arbitration treaties was 
again taken up. Three resolutions on the subject were 
adopted, one congratulating the Italian and Argentine 
governments on the treaty of this kind recently adopted 
by them, the first of its kind to go into effect. Professor 
Corsi, of Pisa, gave interesting particulars of this treaty. 
The second resolution declared the time propitious for 
renewing negotiations for an Anglo-American Treaty. 
The third resolution, moved by Mr. J. G. Alexander of 
England, expressed the conviction that the benefits of 
civilization ought to be extended by peaceful means 
alone, and protested against the destructive colonial 
policy practiced by European nations against weaker 
races. A committee was appointed to propose to the next 
peace congress some practical measure on the subject. 

An ‘*Appeal to the Nations,” prepared by Mr. Ducom- 
mon, secretary of the Peace Bureau, was adopted by ac- 
clamation, and after the passing of votes of thanks the 
meeting closed. 

In the evening a magnificent banquet was given to the 
delegates by the Municipality of Turin, at which speeches 
were made by a number of prominent European peace 
workers. 

Ono the following day the delegates were taken on an 
excursion to Torre Pellice, in the Vaudois Valleys of 
Piedmont. They were received by the authorities of the 
town, given a déjedner at the Hotel de )Ours, and then 
attended a meeting in the Hall of the Vaudois Church, 
where six hundred of the inhabitants were assembled. 
This meeting, the Herald of Peace, from which we have 
summarized these accounts, describes as an extended 
one, short addresses being given by sixteen different 
speakers. 

We notice in the account of the Turin meetings the 
names of a number of the most prominent peace workers 
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of Europe, and also evidences that interest and entbu- 
siastic devotion to the cause of peace are as strong as 
ever. 


Ex-Senator Edmunds’ Opinion of 
Philippine Annexation. 
1724 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 7, 1898. 

My Dear Governor—Yours of the 2d inst. was duly 
received, asking me to state what I think respecting the 
proposed acquisition of the Philippine Islands by the 
United States. As you know, that archipelago consists 
of 1000 or 1200 islands, embracing 114,000 square miles, 
and extending over a large area of the Pacific and the 
China Sea, in the heart of the tropics. It is subject to, 
and frequently experiences, earthquakes and hurricanes. 
It contains altogether about 7,000,009 of inhabitants, be- 
ing about sixty to the square mile, and just about doub! 
the population of Vermont to the square mile. 

Before the war with Spain, I take it that nine-tenths of 
the intelligent people of the United States would have 
thought it bordering on madness to have taken those is- 
lands into our domain. Their population is almost en- 
tirely what may fairly be called savage, and absolutely 
incapable of anything that civi ization would call self-gov- 
ernment. And if theirinbabitants were as peaceable asthe 
best of other tropical countries, they would still be (as all 
experience has proved) incapable of governing themselves. 
Our only motive for their acquisition, therefore, must be 
the material advantages supposed by some to flow from 
our controlling the products of the islands and their trade. 
We get ail the products of the islands now that we wish 
for, and on the same terms that other nations do. If we 
take them the cost will be precisely the same, unless we 
adopt the ancient colonial policy of Great Britain and 
some other nations, ip controlling their trade exclusively, 
and allow it to be carried on only in our own ships. In 
tuat case, retaliation will certainly follow, and our ships 
nud goods will be excluded, in like manner, from the colo- 
nial possessions of the great manufacturing and trading 
Powers, which would leave the balance of disadvantages 
vastly against us. 

In a business point of view we must take into consider- 
ition the cost of governing the islands. This cost cannot, 
n all human probability, be met by the taxation of the 
inhabitants to any considerable extent. Nature supplies 
them with substantially all the focd and clothing they re- 
quire, and they are, of course, indisposed to labor or 
turift. It we take them we must govern them by externa] 
power,and not through any autonomy of their own. This 
neans a large and expensive civil list—governors, coun- 
cillors, administrators, officers of justice, and so forth, 
and so forth, who must, in the main, be paid out of the 
treasury of the United States. The climate is, of course, 
very unwholesome for Americans, and the death rate of 
cur officers there would be very large. It will also re- 
quire an American army of defence and for the preserva- 
t.on of peace and order, of many thousand men, and an 
American navy of six or more ships, and probably 2000 
mien, all exposed, like the civilians, to the constant hos- 
tility of the climate, to say nothing of that of the inhabi- 
tants of most, if not all, of the islands. Are we, under 
such circumstances, to force a government upon them? 

The present condition between ourselves and Spain in 
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regard to the islands is, as the protocol of armistice dis- 
tinctly shows, that we have not obtained the islands, and 
that all our rights that were recognized there were those 
of holding the bay and city of Manila and their environ- 
ments, until peace should be established. What was to 
be done with the whole group was left for negotiations, 
which our commissioners at Paris are now engaged in. 
If then, we are to get them without the cession of Spain, 
we must do it by force of further war against Spain, and 
probably by force of arms against the vast majority of 
the inhabitants, who, so far as I know, have shown no 
disposition to be annexed to the United States. 

Are we, then, to attempt to force civilization and the 
Christian religion upon them, as Mohammed made his 
proselytes? ‘This, of course, would beexpressly contrary 
to our Declaration of Independence, and to the princi- 
ples upon which the government of the United States 
rests. How many lives of their sons do Vermont and the 
other states of our solid and homogeneous Union wish to 
sacrifice to accomplish it, and how many more annually 
hereafter in governing these islands? Our few months’ 
experience at Manila and in nearby Cuba and Porto 
tico should make us awake to these questions. What 
‘*]ogic” or what ** humanity’ demands or even tempts 
us to this sort of ‘‘imperialism”? Let the advocates of 
such an enterprise point out definitely what are the 
grounds for such a course. Congress has solemnly 
pledged the national honor and faith that we had no pur- 
pose of territorial aggrandizement, even as to Cuba, only 
100 miles from our shores. It is true, the victor in war 
is entitled to indemnity; but the victor who has made 
war for humanity has no right to be extortionate because 
he is strong. ‘The cession of Porto Rico, and one of the 
Ladrones for a coaling station and refuge on the way 
from our Western coast to Asiatic ports is ample for 
every expense of the war that can be measured by money 
value. Even Porto Rico would be, as a part of the 
United States, an injury to us in the long run, but for its 
situation in connection with the Nicaragua Canal. Al- 
ready some newspaper writers have opened the question 
of its admission as a State of the Union, with senators 
having an equal voice in making laws for this country 
with that of the senators from Vermont or New York or 
any other State. The sober-minded inhabitants of each 
of the States should consider the enormous danger of 
introducing such elements and such a power into the 
Senate, where all our States stand equal, and which, as 
Jobo Adams described it, is ** the sheet anchor of the 
Republic,” and the only security of State rights. 

Porto Rico, like every other tropical country, even if 
it were not already fully populated, will not admit of 
North American settlement and development on account 
of its climate. The experience of hundreds of years, all 
over the tropical parts of the globe, has demonstrated 
this. So it is only in view of its location in relation to 
the waterway across the continent that it is desirable to 
us. Why, then, should we wish, or be willing, to receive 
the Philippines ? 

I might enlarge upon this subject, but what I have said 
states concisely what I thiak, and why I am opposed to 
the acquisition of these islands. 

I am sincerely yours, 
Grorce F, Epmunps. 
The Hon. J. W. Stewart, Middlebury, Vt. 
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The Czar’s Peace [Manifesto supported 
by agreat meeting in Exeter Hall, 
London. 


A great meeting to support the Czar’s Rescript in favor 
of a reduction of armaments was held in Exeter Hall, 
London, at the end of October. Though considerable 
time has elapsed the readers of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
wll be interested in some account of the meeting, taken 
from the London Daily News: 

The Bishop of London presided, and was supported by 
the Bishop of Hereford, Dr.Guinness Rogers, Rev. B. F. 
Meyer, Rev. J. P. Gledstone and many others. 

Letters of regret at inability to attend, but expressing 
hearty sympathy with the purpose of the meeting, were 
read, from the Lord Mayor of London, Mr. John Morley, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Canon Scott-Holland, Canon Wil- 
berforce, Dr. Parker, Dr. Horton, Dr. Clifford and many 
others. 

The Bishop of London on taking the chair, said: 

‘*‘We are met to express sympathy with a proposal 
which will in the future be regarded as one of the most 
valuable contributions to human welfare made in this 
generation. An enormous stride has been taken in the 
great work of the promotion of peace by the proposals of 
the Emperor of Russia. All honor to him for making 
them! Whatever success they may meet at present they 
will stand forever on record as the aspirations of a gen- 
erous and high-minded ruler. The question of European 
disarmament can never again be dismissed with a sneer 
as chimerical. It has been recognized by one who has 
exceptional means of judging, as a possible object of 
practical endeavor. From this position it will never 
recede. It will stand always as an object which Europe 
as a whole is bound to pursue. Consider what a propo- 
sal of disarmament implies, what the idea is on which it 
rests! The existence of huge military establishments 
and the prominence necessarily given to them in ordinary 
life creates in the popular mind the inevitable conception 
that the world is regulated by force only. In their in- 
ternal affairs Englishmen have been foremost in striving 
to assert that the world ought to be regulated by justice. 
The Russian Emperor pleads that a better chance shall 
be given fur applying this same principle to international 
affairs also. At present the appearance of Europe sug- 
gests that everything depends on force. The Czar asks Eu- 
rope to consider whether the reduction of armaments may 
not be made, at all events, to such a degree as will put 
the idea of justice in the first place and leave the appeal to 
force as secondary. ‘There is nothing visionary in 
that. It is an object which surely all Englishmen may 
unite in supporting with enthusiasm, for it embodies a 
principle which lies at the very foundation of our national 
life and forms the base of our national greatness. But 
if we want peace we must remember that, like other good 
things, ij Cannot come to us from the top; it has to be 
won by our own efforts, beginning at the bottom. The 
first step towards universal peace is that everyone should 
try to acquire a pacific temper. I sometimes wonder 
whether Englishmen are as successful in impressing on 
other countries their possession of that pacific disposition 
on which they pride themselves. There is a danger of 
our thinking that our character as good-hearted and 
well-intentioned fellows is so obvious to everybody that 
we need not pay much attention to the way in which we 
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express ourselves. We forget sometimes that the news 
travels very fast in these days, that when it first arrives 
it is not always quite accurate, that opinions are never- 
theless formed upon it, and that these opinions spread in 
a day throughout the civilized world. I am not finding 
fault with those whose business it is to be the mouthpieces 
of public opinion. They interpret it with exceeding 
faithfulness, but I wish to plead with all men that true 
wisdom lies in stating opinions in moderate language 
with due reservation, and strict attention to courtesy. 
Let less powerful nations reject this rule if they wish. 
We are strong enough and great enough to show them 
a more excellent way. We are too old established a 
firm to be perpetually greedy of small gains. We need 
not be always anxious to carry fresh acquisitions to our 
imperial account. We can afford to trust to the inherent 
capacity of the British race always to hold a foremost 
place in the business of the world, whatever that busi- 
ness may be. We are in a position to set an example by 
cultivating a little more sympathy with other peoples than 
we sometimes express, and a little more generosity in 
our criticism of their undoubted errors and their obvious 
deficiencies in wisdom as compared with ourselves. I 
do not wish to be misunderstood. I am speaking quite 
generally, not with special reference to that particular 
misunderstanding with France which at present is upper- 
most in men’s minds. That question had not arisen 
when this meeting was first summoned. I will only say 
that the people of this country will think no time wasted 
that is spent in an attempt to settle the question by 
words rather than deeds. The methods of diplomacy 
seem slow to impetuous minds, but any method must be 
slow which aims at reaching wisdom and doing justice. 
Excited feelings must be allowed to cool before there is 
room for the exercise of right judgment. We, in this 
ball, are met as Christians to bear testimony to the truth 
that peace on earth is the first promise of the Christian 
message. We cannot turn our backs on anything which 
aims at setting that divine purpose in the forefront of 
human endeavor. In expressing our opinion on the 
Czar’s message we wil do so with nothing in our hearts 
but goodwill towards all men, desiring only the blessing 
of the peacemakers—that we may be called the children 
of God. 

Dr. Guinness Rogers said : 

‘*‘f cannot understand any Christian man reading the 
Czar’s Rescript without thanking God that he is living in 
an age when a powerful monarch like the Emperor of 
Russia dares to put forward a mere piece of idealism— 
for I do not regard it as being more than that for the 
present. Ideals have to be looked at for a long time be- 
tore they are translated into facts. There may be dis- 
appointment after disappointment; it may be years be- 
fore we see the beginning of the good work which the 
Czar’s Rescript outiines. But however distant the time, 
all honor to the great Emperor—who has faced the oppo- 
sition of his own class, and possibly of his own Miuis- 
ters, and has put before the world an ideal which is 
worthy of a Christian monarch. There are those who 
would have us doubt the Czar’s sincerity. Who gave 


them the authority to be their brother’s judges? What 
reason have they for pronouncing such a verdict? I do 


not see why the Emperor should have taken this step if 
he did not mean it, for there are some considerations 
which seem to be opposed to it. He is not following in 
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the beaten track of his predecessors, but is taking an 
original and independent line, certain to provoke severe 
criticism ; and men will ask whether such a step is likely, 
from the centre of a great military system which is con- 
tinually making aggressions, and whose diplomacy has 
been so peculiar in China. But the Czar must bave an- 
ticipated these objections, and yet he has made his pro- 
posal. The question is how are we going to receive it? I 
believe the English people are essentially a peace-loving 
people—though I agree that there are sometimes appear- 
ances that seem to indicate the contrary. There is no 
large party in this country which believes in the policy of 
war. Then, if we desire peace, here is one whom we 
have been accustomed to regard as a great war-lord and 
our enemy, and he says, **Let us see whether we cannot 
stop this ruinous competition.” It is our manifest duty 
to hail the proposal, and to take care that if any efforts 
of ours can secure that object it shall be carried toa 
triumphant issue. 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer said: ‘‘I wish to express my 
pleasure that the meeting includes representatives of the 
Society of Friends, to whom belongs much of the credit 
for dissemination of the ideas through which the Czar’s 
great proposal has come. The sentiment of Simeon must 
be in their hearts to-night, for they must think themselves 
about to depart in peace, having seen the consummaticn 
of much earnest work. Christian men must give the 
Czar credit for the highest motives. We remember that 
in 1860 his grandfather carried out a mighty reform by 
emancipating the serfs, that in the last few weeks the 
present Czar has thrown his mighty influence into the 
scale of righteousness, helping us to turn the Turk, bag 
and baggage, out of Crete. His Imperial consort has 
been reared in one of the purest Courts of Europe, and 
has been steeped in the influences which have moulded our 
own Royal family. For these reasons Christians refuse 
to interpret his action as the result of sinister or selfish 
motives. It has been said that the manhood of Europe 
will suffer if the war spirit is extinguished. I do not 
believe it. As long as great tracts of territory need 
opening, as long as savage races require reducing to 
order by civilized Christian men, as long as it is possible 
to perform such exploits as those of Major Marchand, 
who has wrought magnificently in making his way with 
only a handful of men through vast and difficult solitudes 
and as long as we believe that men are made by great 
thoughts and ideals, we dare not sneer at the Czar’s re- 
script, or demand the continuance of war. We are not 
dreamers. We believe that the Emperor’s proposal is 
within the range of practical politics. The loss of na- 
tional honor would be more disastrous than war, but 
refusal to follow the beacon light of a great proposal like 
the Czar’s would be still more disastrous. Therefore the 
Church of Christ will close her ranks inits favor. Free 
Churchmen—though I and many others present are—will 
be glad to follow in this cause the lead of men like the 
Chairman. We call upon all clergymen, pastors and 
teachers to spread so strong an opinion on the subject 
that war shall follow slavery and be seen no more. 

The Bishop of Hereford said : 

‘‘Like all Englishmen I welcome this utterance of the 
Czar as a noble and much needed reminder. It reminds 
us that in the community of nations, as of individuals, 
we are called upon to act as Christian men, not as Ish- 
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maelites—as feeling that we are really brethren, and not 
meant to prey on one another. Ona that ground I thank 
the Czar, who is following the best and noblest traditions 
of his own family. We remember the emancipation of 
the serfs, and the emancipation of Bulgaria from the 
Turks, and now the Czar has added another jewel to his 
crown, which we trust and believe will shine forever. 
How is this utterance being received. In too many 
quarters it has been received with cynical criticism; in 
the country at large it has been received with much in- 
terest and general sympathy, but with no great amount 
of enthusiasm. It is inevitable that in some quarters 
low motives should be imputed, because a good deal of 
diplomatic and political life is so steeped in cynicism 
that nothing but a cynical judgment is to be expected. 
But the cynic is nearly always in the wrong when he 
imputes motives. More than half of the miseries and 
mistakes of life arise from feelings of suspicion and dis- 
trust, and the imputation of mean motives. Therefore 
we should judge of motives, as we would like our own 
motives to be judged. Let us trust whenever we are 
able to trust. We will therefore welcome the C: ar’s ut- 
terance as that of a sincere Christian man, as honest as 
we ourselves claim to be. But there is no great amount 
of positive enthusiasm. All agree with the Czar’s 
message ; there is no opposition ; but many of us are not 
sanguine as to great results. It is natural that there 
should be such a frame of mind, though it is to be regret- 
ted, because, if this noble conception is to be carried out, 
who are to be the instruments? It will have to be carried 
out by the concert of Europe, and if there is one thing 
about which it is difficult to entertain positive enthu- 
siasm, it is the so-called concert of Europe. But for all 
that—nay, all the more—we ought to honor tie Czar for 
the action he has taken. We are here not merely to 
carry a resolution, but in the hope that this meeting will 
be followed by many such meetings throughout the length 
and breadth of the country to strengthen our rulers in 
supporting the movement begun by the Czar. We hope 
that before long the conference may meet, and that our 
best statesmen may be there. I should like nothing 
better than to see Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery 
sitting side by side at that Round Table, and speaking 
there in support of the Emperor of Russia with all the 
weight of the British Empire. In the meantime it be- 
hooves the British people to show that they are in earnest, 
and I hope they may be able to give something like 
an object lesson in support of the motion by drawing 
ever more and more in close relationship with our cousins 
in the United States of America and that that relation- 
ship may be placed on a basis never to be disturbed—on 
a treaty of arbitration for the settlement of differences, if 
any should unhappily arise. Such a movement would 
do more than anything else to help forward the move- 
ment of the Czar. 


Rev. J. P. Gledstone said: ‘‘I have many times 
heard expressions of surprise that a proposal for the re- 
duction of armaments should come from the Czar. Per- 
haps we have not sufficiently reflected that God’s chil- 
dren are not all Anglo-Saxons. Even the leaders of the 
world’s thought are not exclusively of that race. In 
Russia, for example, there is a leader of thought named 
Tolstoi, who has taught us some things which it is well we 
should know. Again, we talk about establishing a per- 
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manent system of international arbitration, but while 
we taik about it Italy and the Argentine Republic put 
it into practice. At the present moment we have cause 
to regret exceedingly that while one Court after another 
has sent messages to the Czar intimating that his invita- 
tion to a conference is accepted, England has not yet 
done so. I trust that the omission will soon be repaired. 
That true Englishwoman, the Princess Alice, once said 
that she longed to be loved for ber own sake. If there 
is one man in the world who has that great honor and 
blessing it is the Czar. ‘There is no more beautiful pic- 
ture than that of the Emperor of Russia coming forth 
from the sanctity of his peaceful and happy home to try 
and make all homes equally happy and peaceful. Joba 
Bright used to say that Free Trade had brought happi- 
ness and comfort to thousands of working people. If, 
however, the Czar succeeds in his enterprise he will 
spread those blessings to an even greater extent. The 
Christian Churches are moving and will move in this 
cause. One of the best things that Christian people in 
London could do would be to assemble in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, there to join in united prayer for that blessing 
of God which alone can give success to the Czar’s great 
work. If the Bishop of London will cail such a meeting, 
which I as an old-fashioned Nonconformist would call a 
prayer meeting, it will be easy to arrange a service. All 
Christians believe in the Bible, and from that book the 
Bishop might frame prayers in which all would be de- 
lighted to join. 

The Rev. J. Scott Lidgett said: ‘*I am glad to express 
the absolute unanimity with which throughout the world 
the great Methodist bodies have welcomed the proposal 
of the Czar. Perhaps the greatest danger to the peace 
of the Christian nations arises not so much in the council 
chawbers of kings as from the ill-regulated enthusiasm 
and short-sighted utterances of crowds and of the people 
at large. ‘The great armaments, as Lord Rosebery has 
said, inspire awe, but it is possible for us to be proud of 
our achievements on battlefields and to talk of our arma- 
ments until we come to suppose that, if not an absolute 
good in themselves, they are at least a very modified evil. 
‘The higher life of the nation will be injured by the growth 
of the military spirit. What a change has come over 
Germany, from the philosophers and poets and lovers 
of liberty of a century ago to the drill-sergeant of to-day, 
and what a terrible price the great Republic of France 
has paid in order to bring her army from its state of dis- 
organization to its present condition of military efficiency. 
It is the pressure of great armaments and the fear of 
bringing them into action which has paralyzed the concert 
of Europe. I trust the conference will be held, and that 
a reduction of armaments will be brought about.” 

The following resolutions were carried unanimously 
and with much applause. 

‘*This meeting of the Christian Churches of the 
metropolis welcomes with unfeigned joy and thankfulness 
the proposal of his Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, to 
hold an International Conference to consider the limita- 
tion of international armaments, to seek means of ward- 
ing off the calamities which, in consequence of their 
steady development, are threatening the whole world, and 
to adopt measures for the maintenance of general peace. 
It assures his Imperial Majesty of its warm and profound 
sympathy with his proposal, and expresses the hope that, 
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notwithstanding the difficulties and discouragements 
which may have to be encountered, he will persevere in 
his beneficent object until some practical and permanent 
result has been achieved. And it respectfully but earnest- 
ly urges the British Government to give its cordial co- 
operation to the Emperor, by doing all in its power to 
facilitate the holding of the proposed Conference and to 
further its success, thus helping a proposal which, in its 
opinion, embodies the soundest policy of national welfare, 
and is calculated to promote the highest civilization of 
mankind. 

‘‘This meeting, composed of the servants and subjects 
of the Prince of Peace, reverentiy recognizes, in the pro- 
posal of the Russian Emperor, the guidance of Him who 
controls the hearts of kings and all who are in authority. 
It earnestly expresses the hope that all the Christian 
Churches in the land will do their utmost to secure 
recognition of the noble sentiments so opportunely ex- 
pressed by the Emperor, and to promote the co-operation 
of the British people in the proposed Conference ; and it 
desires the prayers of all Christian people, that God may 
bless the course proposed, preside over the deliberations 
of the Conference, and order its decisions for the welfare 
of the nations in accordance with His Divine wisdom.” 





The Czar’s Peace Manifesto. 
A Russian National Point of View. 


In our article last month on the Czar’s Peace mani- 
festo, we jvined the many enthusiastic voices in its 
favor, and ‘*‘Gave the Czar what is the Czar’s.” As 
there are always two sides to every question and two stand- 
points upon which to take up our position, we must now 
give ‘* Russia what is Russia’s,” and consider the weak 
and unsatisfactory aspects of the step made by the Rus- 
sian Autocrat. 

The ** Daily News,” of October 15th, publishes the first 
account by Mr. W. T. Stead of his mission to the capitals 
of Europe with regard to the Czar’s peace proposal. 
Says the writer: ‘‘ From Brussels to Paris, from Paris 
to Berlin, my pilgrimage of peace had been but a dolo- 
rous way, growing ever darker and more dark, until it 
seemed as if there was no hope.” In St. Petersburg, 
however, he found ‘a glad confident morning again.” 
This, in common language, means that in the constitu- 
tional and democratic countries of Western Europe the 
Czar’s Manifesto was looked upon with distrust and cold- 
ness, but that the officials of Holy Orthodox and Auto- 
cratic Russia speak with confidence of their master’s 
Ukaze to foreign Powers. As Mr. Stead feels a sacred 
awe before Russian Autocracy, and cares less for the 
other opinions he gathered, he feels happy and says: *+ I 
have now satisfied myself, and have absolute confidence 
in proclaiming aloud on the housetop that all the gloomy 
and disheartening suggestions of sceptical pessimists are 
without foundation. In this proposal for the meeting of 
a Conference of the nations on the subject of disarma- 
ment, there is no humbug, there is no nonsense. The 
Czar means business. That itis a certainty no one of the 
few but influential persons who are in the confidence of 
the Czar has any doubt at all.” We are then told that 
the writer met and conversed with Mr. Witte, the Russian 
Minister of Finance, and with Count Lamsdorff, of the 
Russian Foreign Office. The two Ministers, like two 
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chatty schoolgirls, were glad of the opportunity of un- 
burdening their souls before their English admirer, and 
they told him, if we may use a Muscovite expression, all 
their ‘*Podnogotnuiu,” or thesecrets concealed under their 
finger nails. All this must seem very impressive and 
convincing to the mind of the kindly disposed and re- 
spectable English reader, but we must confess our own 
wonder at Mr. Stead’s innocent confidence in everything 
the crafty Russian statesmen deemed it desirable to tell 
him. Not that we in any way mean to say that the 
Peace Conference should be rejected. Quite the contrary, 
we only too heartily join Mr. Stead when he asks that 
** from the heart and conscience of the great democracy 
of this country, there should be heard a response, over- 
whelming and universal,” to any appeal for peace and 
disarmament. But we cannot shut our eyes to a circum- 
stance which Mr. Stead and others fail to see, or do not 
care to talk about. Whoever is the originator and author 
of the famous Manifesto, the fact remains that it was 
proclaimed by the single will of one man, with the real 
approval or enforced consent of a few irresponsible coun- 
sellors. Now, we ask, is there any guarantee that to- 
morrow the same autocrat may not change his mind, re- 
pent of his lofty ideas, become a more practical ruler, and 
change, by the same autocratic will, everything he has 
ordered yesterday? Have there not been such cases in 
the past? Alas! the history of Russia, not to mention 
other countries, is but too full of such instances. Be- 
sides, Nicholas II. is but mortal, and even if he is quite 
sincere in wishing peace, he may die at any moment, and 
there may arise ‘‘a new Pharaoh who did not know 
Joseph,” one with more warlike ambitions, who will de- 
stroy as easily as his predecessor has been building up. 
Again, the history of Russia is full of such instances also. 

No, true friends of Peace must strive above all to de- 
stroy in its very source the power which has risen by 
militarism, rests on it, and is nursed by it. Autocracy 
must be destroyed in all its forms, and when nations, not 
kings, shall come to face one another in the fuil posses- 
sion of their human rights and duties, then inay we ex- 
pect that they will arrive at the realization of their com- 
mon interest in abolishing war and concluding treaties of 
everlasting Peace. 

So far, the Czar’s Manifesto has had an effect benefi- 
cial above all to himself. It has for the time being shut 
the eyes and ears of the world to the scenes of misery and 
starvation, which at the present moment afflict whole 
provinces in Russia. It has paralyzed the hands of the 
workers for internal reforms and liberty. The world is 
ringing with the magnanimity of the Autocrat, and every- 
one has been rendered deaf to the cry of his victims at 
home. The Press is busy with the sensation of the 
moment, repoiting great meetings and great speeches, 
developing plans of national peace demonstrations, etc., 
and has neither space nor desire to concern itself with the 
internal condition of the Russian people. 

Representing a Society and a paper which advocate be- 
fore the world at large Russia’s greatest need of all, that 
of Civil and Religious Liberty, we realize more than any- 
body else the blow dealt to our righteous cause by the 
Imperial declaration of peace and goodwill towards other 
nations. Autocracy, while silencing its own subjects at 
home by sword and bayonet, has now silenced its oppo- 
nents abroad by a gracious invitation to meet and talk on 
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peace, and the tongues that uttered yesterday curses and 
condemnation, are now filled with praise and admiration. 
Czarism has triumphed, and we, who with aching heart 
and anguished soul, are watching its atrocities at home, 
must bow our head and keep our sorrow to ourselves, be- 
cause Mr. Stead is happy in St. Petersburg, and sends to 
an awaiting world glad tidings of the glory and angelic 
goodness of the young White Czar and his ministers and 
advisers. 

Has not this effect upon the public opinion of the civil- 
ized world been aimed at by the famous Manifesto? Rus- 
sians of independent mind, more familiar with the inner- 
working of autocracy than Mr. Stead, d> believe the 
Manifesto to be but one of those steps which Czarism 
systematically undertakes in order to reconcile and appease 
an outside world hostile to and menacing its very exist- 
ence. The friendship of France was needed by the 
rulers of Russia in order to drive out Russian patriots 
who chose the cities of the Republic as centres for their 
propaganda of a Constitution for Russia. The Russian 
Government made no attempt to disguise its demands 
from the Frenchmen, for its ambassador formulated them 
officially and plainly asking that no Russian stulents 
should be accepted in French Universities, and no Rus- 
sian propaganda be allowed on Republican soil. The 
Peace Manifesto now pratically means for the Russian 
reform movement in England, what direct official de- 
mands meant for it in France. Over the length and 
breadth of Great Britain movements are on foot to organ- 
ize meetings ‘‘to hail, to encourage, to thank the Czar, 
or to urge, to press, to request the British Government” 
to support the Czar’s proposal. Who will listen now to 
the tale of woe coming from the land of the great noble 
idolized ruler? The agents of autocracy will avail them- 
selves of all these demonstrations for the tightening of 
their yoke over the Russian people, as they did of the cries 
of the French: ‘* Vive le Czar!” Wow, as then, the Rus- 
sian people will be told—in fact they are already told— 
that, at last, the whole world is acknowledging the supe- 
riority of the Divine Rights of their Heaven-appointed 
Ruler, that free Englind herself, who, but yesterday, 
cheered the opponents of the Autocrat, has now turned 
her back against them, and is at the feet of his Majesty. 
In a word, whether the world is going to gain anything 
or not by the sudden outbreak of humanitarianism on the 
part of Nicholas II., there can be no doubt that he has 
dealt a tremendous blow to the liberty and progress of 
his own subjects, and is now safer on his throne than any 
of his predecessors. 

This is the significance of the Czar’s Peace Manifesto 
from a Pussian national point of view. As for other 
nations, it must be naturally left to their leaders t» judge 
for themselves whether it is possible to gather grapes 
from thistles and roses from thorns. 

While giving the above view of the question which is 
now agitating the minds of all thinking men and women, 
we must admit that in all probability Mr. Stead's views 
will prevail, becanse they are more comforting. Yet, we 
thought it our duty to our readers to state the case as it 
appears to ourselves, at the same time, praying that the 
forthcoming conference may be richly blessed with re- 
sults, for any benefit to the wold at large must, in the 
long run, re-act beneficially on the welfare of Russia also. 
—The Anglo- Russian. 
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Undoing the [lischief of the Tower 
of Babel. 


William Archer, in an article in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, on ** America 
and the English Language” says that 
the English language ‘is a living 
organism, ceaselessly busied, like any 
other organism, in the processes of 
assimilation and excretion. It has 
before it, we may fairly hope, a future 
still greater than its glorious past. 
And the greatness of that future will 
greatly depend on the harmonious in- 
terplay of spiritual forces throughout 
the American Republic and the Brit- 
ish Empire. Tbe Anglo-Saxon race 
has done, and is doing, more than 
any other people to undo the mis- 
chief wrought at the Tower of Babel, 
and unless its sister commonwealths 
act towards each other with incon- 
ceivable and unpardonable folly, it 
will doubtless find in this fact its 
glory and its strength. What we 
want, and what I believe we are 
gradually attaining, is not political 
reunion or formal alliance, but simply 
a realization that each is indispensa- 
ble, if not to the prosperity, at least to 
the greatness of the other. We want, 
not so much a ‘‘ union of hearts,” as 
a union of imaginations. An idea, 
an attitude of mind, is stronger than 
all the treaties ever signed, sealed 
aud delivered. And we may perhaps 
indicate, however roughly and inade- 
quately, the idea which is growing on 
both sides of the Atlantic, if we say 
that America requires England to 
complete her past, and England re- 
quires America to crown her future.” 


Take Down the Constitution. 

The Boston Transcript gives the 
foliowing comment on the purposes of 
‘inflated and expanded Americans” : 

‘Tt is very fitting, in view of what 
the peace commissioners, acting under 
instructions from Washington, have 
cut out for us, that we apply the 
counsel of Captain Cuttle, with vari- 
ations : ‘Take down the constitution ; 
look for the fourteenth amendment, 
and when found make a note of it.’ 
It will there be found that ‘all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United 
States.’ The first baby born in the 
Philippines, therefore, after the pro- 
posed treaty goes into effect, should 
that be our fate, be it Malay, Chinese 
or dwarf pickaninny of the Negritos, 
will be a birthright citizen of this 
great, glorious and absorptive imperi- 
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al republic. Referring to this phase 
of the situation, Senator Hoar -said 
in his Worcester speech: ‘If the 
Philippine Islands become ours, then 
under the late decision of the Su- 
preme Court, every child born here- 
after in them, becomes an American 
citizen, free to come, free to go.’ 
Mr. Hoar is a pretty good constitu- 
tional lawyer and with the Supreme 
Court behind him his position seems 
impregnable. So the Filipinos and 
others in the archipelago cannot be 
kept ‘‘subject races” beyond the 
present generation, unless we change 
our constitution, which seems to be 
a decided misfit for the new condi- 
tions upon which we propose to 
enter. But the change in the consti- 
tution should come first. If we can 
violate its provisions, what is there 
that we cannot violate? To a true 
Americau that has seemed the most 
binding law in the history of mankind. 
But those who boast themselves ‘big’ 
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Americans, inflated and expanded 
Americans, seem at present to prefer 
license to law.” 





Lord Salisbury, in his Guildhall 
speech, gave it as his judgment that 
the appearance of the United States 
as a ‘*world-power” in the East 
means war and not peace. 

Congressman McCall of Massa- 
chusetts, one of the ablest men in 
the House, declares that the step pro- 
posed to be taken by the Adminis- 
tration in annexing the Philippines 
can be compared to ‘‘nothing less 
than hurling a planet from its orbit.” 

Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens of 
Portland, Me., at the recent conven- 
tion of the W. C. T. U. at Minne- 
apolis, was elected Frances E. Wil- 
lard’s successor as president of that 
organization. Mrs. Stevens is, as 
Miss Willard was, a strong friend of 
peace, and one of the Vice-presidents 
of the American Peace Society. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 


T. Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 
60 cents. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NA- 
TIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or THE 


War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. 5 copies to one 
address $5.00. 
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THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William Penn’s’‘* Great 
Treaty” with the Indians. By 
Hezckiah Butterworth. An ad- 


mirabie book for boys and girls. 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
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CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA : An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cents. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TION: Irs Past, Present AND 
Future. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: 
A collection of the various Schemes 
which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


PAX MUNDI. A ccncise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 
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